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626 Reviews of Books 

It is this threefold strand that Professor Jones tries to follow through 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But it is the mystical that most 
appeals to him, and in the mystical that which foreshadows or explains 
the advent of the Quakers. Within these limits his gleaning has been 
alert. Entfelder is almost his discovery. And if he has not always 
used all the literature (on the biographical side especially he has missed 
things of importance), he has studied at first hand the writings of these 
thinkers, and to admirable purpose. Fascinating are his glimpses into 
the souls of these brave old individualists ; clear and cogent is his tracing 
of their spiritual ancestry. 

It is a notable contribution to a much neglected chapter of history. 
But there is more to do. Dr. Jones has but opened the door on these 
forgotten heroes of the faith. As says Mr. Edward A. George in the 
eloquent little book — Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude — which is 
perhaps the best complement to this one: "The men who make names 
for themselves are often men of extremes. Souls on fire brand history 
with their mark." But " too often in watching meteors we ignore the 
fixed stars ". 

George L. Burr. 

Russian Expansion on the Pacific, 1641-1850: an Account of the 
Earliest and Later Expeditions made by the Russians along the 
Pacific Coast of Asia and North America; including some related 
Expeditions to the Arctic Regions. By F. A. Golder. (Cleve- 
land: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1914. Pp. 368.) 
The record of the extension of Russian authority in Siberia to Bering 
Sea, and of Russian exploration to the Northwest Coast of America 
forms an interesting chapter of history, especially to Americans, since 
our acquisition of Alaska. 

This record has given rise to a voluminous literature, notwithstanding 
the destruction by fire at Yakutsk of a great mass of original data, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Reports of governmental expeditions and copies of a multitude of 
other papers fortunately exist in the archives at Petrograd, where the 
author of this volume has made researches. He was also able to 
examine the Delisle manuscripts at Paris, though the latter seem to have 
afforded little of importance. 

The author's sketch of Russian administration in Eastern Siberia is 
followed by a discussion of the relations between Russia and China on 
the Amur River before 1689. A critical examination of Deshneffs ex- 
plorations about Bering Strait comes next, in which the author dis- 
credits them, but the argument partakes too much of the nature of special 
pleading to be convincing. 

Chapters on Kamchatka, on the Kuril Islands, and on the " Land of 
Yesso " follow, with a very full account of Bering's first expedition to 
the strait which bears his name. Another chapter treats of the Chukchis 
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and the discovery of the American coast opposite their peninsula, fol- 
lowed by one on Bering's second expedition. The last chapter gives by 
far the most complete account of the detailed exploration of the Arctic 
coast of Russia and Siberia which is anywhere available in English. 
The text is followed by a number of appendixes in which historical docu- 
ments of more or less importance are reproduced. A scant bibliograph- 
ical note, with a very amateurish bibliography and a far too restricted 
index, complete the volume, which is illustrated by reproductions of sev- 
eral ancient maps and one document. 

On the whole we are indebted to the author, who has brought to- 
gether in English a multitude of facts from scattered sources and from 
unpublished documents relative to this region, which will now be avail- 
able to the curious reader. 

That the work is not that of a well-trained historian is evident. The 
comprehension which might be expected from a real explorer of those 
regions is not unnaturally wanting. The author is earnest in his con- 
tention that the primitive hunters who gave to Russia half a continent 
by almost incredible hardships, were " very ordinary men " of deplorable 
morals. There is some truth in this, and the same might be said of their 
compeers in the forces of Drake, Hawkins, and Sir Henry Morgan. 
Nevertheless there is something in their primitive human nature and 
their exploits which stirs a ripple in one's blood. 

A better comprehension of the East Siberian dialect would have pre- 
vented such semi-misconceptions as " walls " for " stockades ", and 
" leather " for " raw seal-hide ". Some knowledge of navigation as 
practised in the region would have cancelled such errors as the assump- 
tion that the sailing distance from the Kolyma River to East Cape is 
1 1 15 nautical miles (really about 680) ; from East Cape to the Anadyr 
River 1045 miles (really about 450); or "across Holy Cross Bay not 
less than 500 miles" (really about 60). 

The transliteration of Russian names, though credited to the method 
of the United States Hydrographic Bureau, is largely inconsistent, 
neither phonetic nor correct. In short the book, while containing much 
of value to the historian and giving evidence of much conscientious 
labor, is lacking in the workmanship to be expected from a trained 
expert. 

A Journal of the First Tivo Campaigns of the Seven Years' War. 

Written in French by Horace St. Paul, Aide de Camp and 

Colonel of Cavalry in the Imperial Austrian Army, Count of the 

Holy Roman Empire. Edited by George Grey Butler, M.A. 

( Cambridge : University Press. 1914. Pp. lxiv, 432.) 

Horace St. Paul, a young Englishman of good family, took service 

with Maria Theresa on the outbreak of the Seven Years' War, and 

distinguished himself as a soldier. He was at Prague and at Leuthen 

and at most of the great battles fought between the Austrian and the Prus- 



